














“I have just returned from a vacation. I 
went thru six states without showing a pass- 
port. I slept in peace in small towns and in 
great cities. For I was traveling in America, 
where people have enjoyed luxuries without 
question. A woman telephones and gets fish, 
flesh or fowl—anything she craves. A year 
from now, to get her Easter dinner, she 
may have to stand in line for rationed sub- 

stitutes, because too many 
Americans have taken too 
much for granted.”—M. A. 
AUSTIN. 
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Naval raids on Wake and Marcus islands are definitely 
significant, but again we warn against interpreting such 
strategic moves as offensive action. They are basically 
defensive. The fact that these important posts were in- 
adequately defended affords further supporting evidence 
that Japan is over-extended in the Pacific. Though our 
primary purpose in these raids was to protect American- 
Australian communication lines, the fact remains that 
we have nullified the usefulness of the islands to our 
enemy for months to come. These assaults, coupled with 
earlier raids show we are slowly chewing into Japan’s 
outposts, the armor of her Empire. 


JAPANESE STRATEGY: Several recent moves, 
culminating with the Japanese occupation of defenseless 
Andaman islands off Indian coast, indicate Nippon’s in- 
tention to concentrate on India, perhaps to the extent of 
postponing the northern thrust which we forecast a fort- 
night ago. ‘The Russo-Japanese fishing pact has finally 
been extended for remainder of 1942 (Japs wanted much 
longer extension.) This relieves some pressure. Then, 
too, our strong naval raids on Wake and Marcus gave 
Japanese strategists something to ponder in a northern 
campaign. The move will come, but perhaps not just now. 

Meanwhile, we believe Japanese concentration on In- 
dia is dictated in some degree by the unexpected resist- 
ance of Chinese troops in Burma. These troops, officered 
by wily Chinese, and operating under the master strategy 
of America’s Gen. Jos. Stillwell, are proving much tough- 
er for the Japs than newspaper headlines might indicate. 
Chinese appear to be employing here the luring tactics 
which mired the Japanese in China for four years. Again 
we say: Watch the Chinese! They are the great potential 
power in our Asiatic campaign. 

The Japs, seeing little early prospect of getting into 
China and India via Burma, now turn covetous eyes upon 
the relatively rich industrial region around Calcutta. 
They have every reason to do so. Occupation of the stra- 
tegic island of Ceylon and the important port of Calcutta, 
would sorely disrupt British-American supply lines, in- 
creasing the difficulties of our aid to China, already com- 
plicated thru rupture of the Burma Road. 


INDIA: The situation is very, very bad. Here is an 
over-simplified picture: The Nationalists, the group most 
strident in demanding domination status, are Hindus, who 
comprise a majority, perhaps two-thirds of the total pop- 
ulation. Opposing them are the Moslems, traditional 
enemies. Small in number, the Moslems are extremely 
tough. It is this group that comprises the Indian Army. 
England cannot offend them. Yet, numerically, they are 
not sufficient to defend India. Moslems are far from 
united, and basicly anti-British. There are numerous 
minority groups outside the Moslem league which must 
be reckoned with. The problem, then, resolves into this 
program: (a) galvanize the mystic, religious Hindus into 
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prophesies... 


AUSTRALIA: Since advent of war, we 
have not made an optimistic forecast on de- 
velopments in Pacific. We now record the 
belief that Australia, growing stronger each 
day, will hold against any probable Japa- 
nese onslaught. Japan may well try to occu- 


py Darwin and will perhaps succeed. (This 
does not contradict our forecast that conti- 
nent as a whole will stand). 


Undoubtedly, Japan will do utmost to iso- 


late Australia by 
American sea lanes. 


BULGARIA: We think Boris reluctant 
to provide troops for Russian front. Hit- 
ler, in conference, prods him to strike at 
Turkey, Bulgaria’s long-time enemy. May 
well work out that way. 


commanding British- 


action; (b) reconcile and unify, for defense purposes, the 
Hindu Nationalist Congress and the Moslem League; 
(c) bring into the fold, if possible-the Moslem minority 
groups outside the Moslem league. 

To accomplish, or even approach this program, Eng- 
land’s empire dreams must be dimmed if not doomed. We 
doubt that able Sir Stafford Cripps, unaided, can suc 
ceed. Quite possibly China’s Chiang Kai-shek can and 
will make the most valuable single contribution. There’s 
no time to lose. India faces the possibility of quick col- 
lapse, if Japan commands her principal ports. 


MADAGASCAR: While United Nations talk, our 
information is that Axis already controls this French is- 
land off African coast. Japan recently sent a military 
mission to Madagascar. The Germans have been there 
for nearly a year. 


SUGAR SUPPLY: The situation improves. There 
has even been some talk in Washington of calling off 
rationing, but this seems to us improbable for psycho- 
logical reasons. Acreage restrictions on beet sugar are 
off and farmers will plant to full capacity of existing re- 
fineries. Plan to register users thru schools hits snag be- 
cause of delay. Many country schools close April 30. 


« . +. — President- 

makers look wist- 

fully toward Mac- 

Arthur, He's Repub- i 
Wenn a 

lican; born in Ar- 


kansas. Publisher. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“One of the most dangerous con- 
fusions that faces us is the concept 
that we must make the world over on 
the American model.”—Georce E. 
Soxoisky, Writer, addressing Wom- 
an’s Press Club. 

a) ” 

“We've got to keep on laughing. 
Our sense of humor is going to be of 
real value in helping us lick those 
dirty - - - .’—Victror Moore, star 
of Leave it to Me, in an inadvertently 
bellicose curtain speech, in a Wash- 
ington theatre. 

“ ” 

“One of the best possible means of 
making fifth columnists and saboteurs 
is to turn unnaturalized workers who 
are an important part of our labor 
supply into the streets in idleness.” 
—Dr. W. V. ALEXANDER, WPB’s Labor 
Division. 

“ ” 

“Don’t keep writing me about your 
talented tots. | can’t help you get 
your children into the movies. There 
are more pretty, talented youngsters 
to the square inch in Hollywood than 
in any other community. The chances 
are about 50,000 to 1 against success 
for any one of them.”—JIMMIE FIDLER, 
Motion Picture Columnist. 

ee ” 

“It’s surprising to see how little 
time it takes to produce a minister of 
the gospel. Lots of folks suddenly have 
become preachers, in an effort to get 
priority rating on tires. Some have 
hung signs in front of oid bidgs., des- 
ignation them as places of worship.”— 
JaMEs D. SrrickLanp, Rationing Ad- 
ministrator. 

“ ” 

“We must cease assuming that de- 
mocracy is self-perpetuating.” — Dr. 
Harry N., Wricnr, President, City 
College of New York. 


you on that?” 





“The United States means business, 
and we won't be satisfied until we see 
American and Chinese troops in To- 


kio together.”—Lt. Gen’l Jos. W. 
STILWELL, Commander, U, S. Forces 
in China. 


“ ” 


“The President of the United States 
ordered me to break thru the Japa- 
nese lines and proceed from Corregi- 
dor to Australia. . . The primary pur- 
pose of this is the relief of the Philip- 
pines. | came thru and | will return.” 
—Gen’l Doucitas MacArtTuur. 

is ” 

“Compulsion can do nothing that 
free workers will not give in larger 
and more generous measure, when 
they are offered the opportunity to 
co-operate.”—WwM. GREEN, Pres., AF 
of L, testifying to Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

iti ” 

“Nat’l selective service will not be 
nat’! nor selective if all the young 
soldiers are taken from the farms. We 
must give increased attention to man- 
power for agriculture."—Epwarp C. 
Ex.rorr, Pres., Purdue U. 

“ ” 

“Nazi Germany can no more found 
a world empire than Al Capone’s gang 
could have organized the International 
Rotary Club..—Wm. Movurtron Mars- 
TON, Tomorrow. 


“Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Not all 
at once. | can deny only one ques- 
tion at a time.”—Ambassador JoHn 
G. WINANT, to newspaper men at La- 
Guardia Field, upon his return from 
England. 

iii %” 

“it sounds simple enough to say 
‘evacuate the Japs,’ but southern Cali- 
fornia has its hands full getting some 
50,009 Japs out of the war area. The 
Jap problem is in everybody’s hair. 
Meantime . thousands of dollars 
worth of unpicked vegetables and 
flowers are left shriveling in the fields. 
It is hoped Mexican labor may take 
the place of Japs on farms, otherwise 
there will be heavy crop losses.” 
—Frep S. Fereuson, President News- 
paper Enterprise Ass’n, writing from 
Los Angeles, 

ii %” 

“Every American should make his 
attitude that of a good policeman, 
with a grim job of clean-up and reform 
to attend to. That is what it actually 
amounts to. And the equipment of a 
good police officer does not include 
blind hatred.”—Dr. Ratrm SockMAN, 
Pastor, Christ Church, N. Y. C. 

ee ” 

“We're goin’ to do our part and 
we'll win, ’cause we’re on God’s side.” 
—Pvt. Joz Lovis, Navy Relief Show, 
Madison Square Garden. 

“ ”° 

“| don’t like all them whistles 
blowin’ in Californ’y, and if | got to 
be in the dark, | want plenty o’ room.” 
—One of 10,000 “Okies” returning to 
hinterlands, where good farm jobs are 
now plentiful. 

e 9 

“The church must be a very strong 
and righteous thing, for it has sur- 
vived every enemy it ever had!”"— 
EppieE CANnrTor. 
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ASIA—Modernization 


In the world balance of power, Rus- 
sia or Stalin holds the key to the 
future pattern of world alignments. 
This is so because Russia is half- 
European and half-Asiatic, The union 
of Russia, China and India is not im- 
possible, and whether this comes 
about or not depends largely on the 
western democracies themselves. For 
I can see one thing clearly, that is, 
after the war both China and India 
will start on the road of industriali- 
zation and mechanizing of their 
armies. In this, Russia provides the 
perfect pattern of doing it without 
foreign loans through a strict control 
of foreign exchange and foreign com- 
merce. Russia will offer both the ex- 
ample and the means of modernizing 
China’s and India’s armies and indus- 
tries. . . . There is every reason to 
suspect that this industrialization 
process under the name of various 
five-year plans will go on as fast as 
it has in Russia.—Lin Yurana,“ Union 
Now With India,” Asia, 3-42. 


AVIATION 

Human beings can “take” speeds of 
1,000 mi per hr, in level flight. Of 
course such speeds are not possible 
now, but they may be in the not-too- 
distant future. Horizontal flight, even 
at 1,000 mi per hr would have no 
more effect on the body than travel- 
ing 60 mi per hr in an automobile 
or train.—Dr. Icor I. SrKorskxy, Rus- 
sian-born aeronautics expert, who de- 
signed the first 4-motored bomber and 
the first trans-oceanic flying boats. 


BOOKS—Victory Campaign 


Handsome and uninhibited Gypsy 
Rose Lee (author of that best-selling 
mystery, The G-String Murders) 
knocks them dead with her tongue as 
well as her epidermis. Recently she 
shared with Clifton Fadiman the task 
of entertaining two thousand people 
who gathered at a noonday rally to 
further the Victory Book campaign. 
Scripts had been written for all of 
the speakers except Miss Lee who de- 
clared that she would stick to a few 
impromptu remarks of her own, Pan- 
icked at the last moment, however, 
by the seething throng, Miss Lee 
reached for the nearest script before 
her. It chanced to be Mr. Fadiman’s, 
and an enraptured audience heard her 
open her address with the sweeping 
statement: “All my life has been 
spent in the world of books!” Two 
sponsors swooned.—BeNNet Cerr, in 
his Column “Trade Winds,” The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, 3-7-'42. 





An Awakening Due 
By Frank R. Kent 


Some 7 million men and women who 
never before paid a direct personal 
tax, began this year to pay into the 
Federal Treasury part of their income. 
Thereafter, for as long as they live, 
they will continue to make this con- 
tribution every year. At the same 
time, the 14 million who heretofore 
constituted the tax-paying class are 
now paying at a rate far higher than 
ever before. 


This being so, the vital question is, 
What change if any will these tax pay- 
ments effect in the attitude of the 
people toward their Gov’t? To a con- 
siderable extent, the answer to that 
may determine whether we shall re- 
main a strong, stable nation, or sink 
into economic chaos. Heretofore all 
efforts to arouse the people to the 
dangers of wild governmental extrava- 
gance have proved futile. The millions 
upon whom taxes weighed lightly, 
and the many millions who paid none 
at all have been impervious to alarm 
and indifferent to consequences. With 
complacent approval they have 
watched the Administration waste bil- 
lions of the public funds, and pile up 
peacetime debt beyond all reason. 


If, with the money it is now pro- 
posed to take away from these mil- 
lions of small insurance policyholders, 
they remain undisturbed by efforts 
which undermine the Gov’t and weak- 
en the industrial structure, then we 
are, indeed, an unintelligent people 
and nothing can be done for us. The 
hope is that, with the new taxes, the 
scales will drop from the wage earn- 
er’s eyes, and an irresistible demand 
arise for the abolition of waste and 
the elimination of useless govern- 
mental activity. If this hope fails, 
then we may as well stop worrying, 
because the ultimate disaster will be 
inevitable—Condensed from “The 
Great Game of Politics,” Baltimore 
Sun, 


CHILDREN—Freedom 

The little child in a new fashioned 
kindergarten was wiser than parents 
and teachers when she querulously 
asked, “Must we always do as we 
please?” — Tatmace C. JOHNSON, 
in radio sermon on the Baptist Hour. 


DISCIPLINE—Russian Navy 

A story is told about the visit of a 
British ship to Russian waters. At 
the Soviet dinner the Russian Ad- 
miral got drunk and abused his Eng- 
lish guests. The incident was quickly 
closed, the Admiral was obviously 
drunk, and the British took no notice. 
The next day, however, he had dis- 
appeared, only to be found not long 
after scrubbing the decks as a com- 
mon sailor. One of the English officers 
commiserated with him, explaining 
that the alliance had not been in any 
danger by what had been regarded 
as a mere slip at a convivial party. 
The Admiral replied, “Oh, it’s all 
right. It is what I deserye for being 
stupid. I am allowed to work.my way 
up to the top again in seven years.” 
—The New Statesman and _ Nation, 
2-21-'42, 


EDUCATION—Nazi 

Moment in Berlin.—“Come, little 
Siegfried, let papa hear your history 
lesson. You are studying America? 
Herr Christopher von Columbus of 
Potsdam in 1492. Correct. And what 
happened in 1776? The wicked British 
General George Washington seized 
the colony from our brave Hessians. 
Right again. And what has been the 
result of that? The Americans today 
are multimillionaires and their de- 
generate plutocratic system has 
broken down and thrown them out of 
work, Fine. And so what do they do? 
They turn gangsters and plot to de- 
stroy our dear, peaceful Germany. Ex- 
cellent little Siegfried. Now go tell 
mamma to give you a nice bite of 
ersatz potato while papa tunes in on 
the Hate-Roosevelt Hour.”—WN._Y. 
Times. 


FEMININITY—In England 


Today we ask our girls to live a 
life unnatural to them—a life of camp 
and barrack-room, These girls are our 
homemakers of tomorrow. But, you 
know, it is possible to be without 
something for so long that you cease 
to want it. So we must see to it that 
for them the machine does not stifle 
the human touch, nor the military 
salute freeze the friendly smile. We 
want to give them something now of 
the sense of security which the home 
gives.—Mrs. Winston CHURCHILL, in 
an Appeal on behalf of Y. W. C. A. 


Came 


Vas es? 
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GERMANISM France, the Front Rank 
The purpose of this war is to quell France has fought and fallen since serve our honor. Why? What dis- 


a Germanic revolt against two thou- 
sand years of civilization. . . . But 
even if we obtain total victory over 
Germany, it will not necessarily mean 
that a solution of the problem of Ger- 
many against the world will be at 
hand, That solution implies the funda- 
mental transformation of the German 
outlook on all the essential questions 
which for so many centuries have 
faced humanity. The Germans have 
given no proof of being able to shake 
off the deadly burden of what they be- 
lieve is their national destiny: the 
periodic rejuvenation of mankind 
through barbarism.—RaovuL bE Roussy 
DE SALE:, “What Makes a German,” 
The Atlantic, 3-42. 





It Happened Before 


In the delightful political satires 
of Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy, Finley 
Peter Dunne has Mr. Dooley refer 
to Theodore Roosevelt as “me 
frind Tiddy Rosenfelt.” One amus- 
ing comment came from the Lon- 
don Spectator, soon after the book 
was published in 1899, which took 
Dunne to task for spelling Teddy’s 
name “Rosenfelt,” thereby making 
public his Jewish background, Ac- 
tually Dunne’s only reason for that 
spelling was that it seemed to him 
the way Mr. Dooley would pro- 
nounce the name. Dunne showed 
the review to Roosevelt, and was 
told by him that as far as he knew 
he was pure Dutch and Irish, He 
added: “I wish I had a little Jew 
in me.’”’—Condensed from ELMER 
Euuis’, Mr. Dooley’s America, 
(Knopf, $3). 











HOSPITALITY—Limited 


Mrs. Ronald Reagan (Jane Wyman, 
the motion picture actress) was en- 
tertaining very special guests to din- 
ner. After looking over all the ap- 
pointments carefully, she put a note 
on the guest towels, meant for her 
husband: “If you use these I will 
murder you!” In the excitement Jane 
forgot to remove the note. After the 
guests had departed, the towels were 
discovered still in perfect order, as 
well as the note itself—Kay MULVEy, 
“Keeping Up With Hollywood,” 
Woman's Home Companion, 2-42. 


INSULTS 


Everybody knows how Theodore 
Hook used to take the wind out of 
pompous people’s sails by going up 


ANTOINE De Sarnt-Exupery’s Wind, 
Sand and Stars swept thru the United 
States and established its author as 
the “Joseph Conrad of the Air.’ In 
Flight to Arras (Reynal & Hitchcock, 
$2.75), Captain de Saint-Erupery pi- 
lots his plane over France’s burning 
fields, bombed bridges and tortured 
processions of refugees on a suicidal 
photography sortie in May of 1940. 
Physically confined to the pilot's seat, 
exerting every energy and instinct 
to return unsacrificed the plane and 
crew, his unshackled mind and mem- 
ory rove far. During short moments 
of respite between repeated threats 
of sudden death, he sadly reviews the 
plight of his beloved country. 

In accepting the challenge of this 
war, France accepted the risk of dis- 
figurement for a time by defeat. Was 
France to refuse this challenge, which 
is to say, this risk of disfigurement? 
There were Frenchmen who said: “We 
cannot in a single year create the 
forty million Frenchmen needed to 
match those eighty millions of Ger- 
mans. We cannot overnight trans- 
form a nation of farmers into a people 
of factory workers such as the Ger- 
mans are. We cannot change our 
wheatfields into coalfields. We cannot 
look for American intervention. The 
Germans demand Danzig. They thus 
impose upon us, not the duty of saving 
Danzig, which is impossible, but of 
committing suicide in order to pre- 


honor is there in possessing a land 
that brings forth more wheat than 
machines? What dishonor is there 
in being only forty millions to the 
other man’s eighty millions? Why 
should the dishonor be ours, and not 
the whole world’s?” They were per- 
fectly right. War, for France, signi- 
fied disaster. Was France to refuse 
to fight in order to spare herself de- 
feat? I think not. And France must 
instinctively have thought the same, 
since these warnings could not dis- 
saude France from war. Among us, 
spirit conquered intelligence. 


France played her part. Her part 
consisted in offering herself up to be 
crushed and in seeing herself buried 
for a time in silence—since the world 
chose to arbitrate, and neither fought 
nor united against a common enemy. 
When a fort is to be taken by storm 
some men necessarily are in the front 
rank. Almost always, those men die. 
But the front rank must die if the 
fort is to be captured. 


Since we of France agreed to fight 
this war without illusions, this was 
the role that fell to us. We put farm- 
ers into the field against factory work- 
ers; one man into the field against 
three. And who is to sit in judgment 
upon the ugliness of the collapse? Is 
a pilot brought down in flames to be 
judged by the consequences? Ob- 
viously, he will be disfigured. 


to them and saying, “Pray, sir, are 
you somebody of importance?” This 
was once tried on Beerbohm Tree, 
but it did not come off. Standing out- 
side the Garrick Club one day, and 
possibly looking very pleased with 
himself, Tree was approached by a 
stranger who said Hook’s very words. 

Tree was not at all taken aback. 
Looking at the man with a cynical 
smile, he replied, “I don’t think I can 
be, or I should hardly be seen talking 
to you.”—Dispatch, Scotland. 


INVENTION—Wartime 

After the Armistice of World War I, 
a pigeon-hole in a desk at the English 
War Office was being cleared out. 
Among some dusty papers in the re- 
ceptacle was a design for a tank, the 
inspiration of a Nottingham plumber. 
It had been submitted to the War 
chiefs in 1911. 

Across the drawing was written the 
official comment in red: “The man’s 
mad.”— Bulletins from _ Britain, 
3-11-"42. 


MUSIC—Musicians 

A reporter once asked Sibelius what 
he thought of Stokowski. The master 
answered that he thought him a fine 
man, very interesting, very interested 
in many things, and he added, “Not, 
I think, in music.”—ILKa Cuase, Past 
Imperfect, (Doubleday, $2). 


NEWS 
An executive, upon returning to his 
office after a few days absence, was 
accustomed to say to his secretary: 
“Give me the worst news first. After 
that everything is good news.”— The 
Christian Advocate, 3-5-'42. 


PARENT-CHILD 
RELATIONS 


A child is only completely our own 
at the moment of birth. After that we 
begin to release him to life. The more 
silent our release, the better parents 
we are.—MARCELENE Cox, in her Col- 
umn, “Ask Any Woman,” Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 3-42. 
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News of the New 


ARMY: Camp Roberts, California, is 
experimenting with public address 
system in giving army commands dur- 
ing drill. Allows one officer control 
over large body of men during pa- 
rades and practice marches. Drill 
commands are heard immediately by 
every man in outfit, freeing junior 
officers from duty of repeating com- 
mands to individual units. 


“ ” 





AViATION: Insiders concede that 
President’s quota of 125,000 planes 
this year will demand more alumi- 
num than we now have in sight. New 
order strips training planes of all 
aluminum. And experts are saying 
we must turn to plastics, following 
lead of Germans, Japs, Russians, 
Italians and even the English. 

“ ” 

DEFENSE: Phosphorescent paint is 
being called to attention of factory ex- 
ecutives, for possible service under 
blackout conditions. Phosphorescent 
materials would store up energy when 
lights were shining, give it off for a 
short time after illumination stops. 
This would accustom workers’ eyes to 
darkness gradually; give them time to 
find their way to emergency posts. 

“ ” 

ERSATZ PRODUCTS: Wood ap- 
pears to have the edge as alternative 
for the rubber tire. Wood tires have 
been tested at speeds up to 75 m. p. h., 
on smooth highways, and at low 
speeds on dirt roads. No one is too 
enthusiastic, but they will move cars, 
after a fashion. Wood has further 
advantage of moderate cost, and is 
not now on priority lists. 

iti ” 

HORTICULTURE: In recent years, 
the red currant bush has been under 
rigid quarantine because it 
blister rust 


spreads 


to white pine. But Dr. 
Glenn G. Hahn, botany associate at 
Yale U., this week announced the 


“Viking currant”, a strain developed 
from a bush he brought from Norway 
11 years ago, which apparently is im- 
mune to this disease. 

ct) ” 

SCIENCE: U. o fPa. submits fasci- 
nating story of how a curtain of 
“black light” checked violent measles 
epidemic in grammar school. This 
evidence that the invisible light, 
known as ultra-violet, will act as an 
impetetrable wall against virus dis- 
ease is big news in medicine. May 
even mark the downfall of our great 
enemy, the common cold. 


PRODUCTION—Specifications 

One of the things which cost much 
of the effort needed to win the war is 
described by Fred Wahlert, Brooklyn 
safety equipment manufacturer, in 
explaining a dislike he has for gov- 
ernment contracts, “There is a cer- 
tain lens for goggles which I can 
make up for about half a cent each. 
But if I'm making the same thing for 
the government they cost 12 times as 
much. Why? Because the government 
specifies the edge of each lens must 
be beveled and on this beveled edge 
must be engraved my initial.’-—Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Eagle. 





History Repeats 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace 
tells of a notation found on the 
flyleaf of the diary of a young 
American soldier killed at Chateau- 

Thierry in 1918. Here it is: 


America must win this war. 
Therefore, I will work; I will 
save; I will sacrifice; I will en- 


dure; I will fight cheerfuliy and 
do my utmost, as if the issue of 
the whole struggle depended on me 
alone. 











RELIEF—Red Cross 

Miss Mabel Boardman, National 
Secretary of the Red Cross, summed 
up the underlying reason why Red 
Cross is so prompt in times of dis- 
aster. Charles Evans Hughes, she said, 
once expressed his amazement at this 
speed. 

“I pick up a newspaper and by the 
time I have finished reading the ac- 
count of disaster, the Red Cross is 
at the scene,” he told Miss Boardman. 
“How do you get there so fast?” 

“We don’t get there,” was her per- 
fect answer. “We are there.”—Howarp 
STEPHENSON, “Beside the Angels of 
Mercy,” The American Legion, 2-42. 


RELIGION—In Wartime 

Once we took part in the burial of 
a Civil War veteran who was a very 
devout man. I asked some of the at- 
tendants, companions of his, why it 
was that this man alone of the en- 
campment had the religious convic- 
tions? The explanation was amusing. 

“Every time we got ready for bat- 
tle,” said one man, “we all got scared 
and got religious. Then, when the 
danger was over, most of us lost all 
the religion we had. But Bert was 
different. At the battle of Bull’s Run 
he got so scared that he got religious 
and never got over it.”—Church Man- 
agement, 2-'42. 





In a current report to stockholders, 
Beiden Mfg. Co., Chicago, lists the in- 


come taxes paid by chief officers, 
along with their salaries. Scotches 
report that the operating executives 
are getting rich. 

“Button-Busters of America, Inc.,” 
is newly-formed organization of proud 
papas who have sons in service. Sign 
of membership is top button clipped 
from vest, allowing for abnormal 
chest expansion. .. Well, our old 
friend Technocracy is trying for a 
comeback. New group, apparently 
well-heeled financially, has _ spent 
$50,000 in newspaper advertising, 
seeking appointment of Howard Scott, 
Technocracy head, as director-general 
of defense. . . Watch out for a sub- 
versive group trying to stir up dis- 
content among Negro people of U. S. 
Their argument: “All colored men— 
black and yellow—should stick to- 
gether.” This Jap-inspired movement 
has been active in several cities. 


When you’ve consumed 85,249 un- 
sweetened cups of coffee, you’ve saved 
enough sugar to fire a 16” naval gun 
once. Detroit Times figures it this 
way: Navy gun consumes 1,500 Ibs. 
powder per firing. This equals 60 gals 
ethyl alcohol, which in turn is equiva- 
lent to 105 gals high-test molasses 
which, going back a_ step farther, 
means 950 lbs. raw or 888 lbs. refined 
sugar. So—don’t waste sugar! 

Travelers report peddlers in Mexico 
City now carry two trays — one full 
of swastika emblems, the other dis- 
playing V-for-Victory pins. 


Further word on the story we told 
you last week about the woman, pros- 
pering from defense activity, who got 
slapped for saying she didn’t care how 
long the war lasted: A civil war vet 
now tells us the incident occurred in 


1863, near Birmingham, Ala., on a 
mule car. We thought you'd like to 
know. 


And, oh yes, this is now ‘“Nin-wu,” 
4639, reckoned by the Chinese calen- 
dar. It translates, prophetically: “The 
Year of the Horse.” 
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SALESMANSHIP 


A tourist stopped in front of a littie 
country store, dumbfounded at the 
sight of an enormous display of salt 
piled on the premises, Stack after 
stack, boxes, barrels and bags. Tons 
of salt, inside the store and out. “Ye 
gods man, you must sell a lot of 
salt,” exclaimed the tourist. “No, I 
don’t sell much,’ replied the store- 
keeper, “but you shoulda seen the 
guy that came here last week. He 
really could sell salt.’”—Paut Tomson, 
Future, 3-'42, 


SELECTIVE SERVICE— 
Health 


A young man classified in 1-A, was 


examined by a N. Y. local draft 
board’s doctor. “Does this mean I’m 
in the Army?” he asked. ‘“Me—with 
my bad eyes?” 

“You're in,” said the doctor, “un- 


less they flunk you at the Army Med- 
ical Office at Governor’s Island.” 

“How bad must my vision be be- 
fore they, flunk me at Governor’s Is- 
land?” 

“The way they’re taking ’em now,” 
said the doctor, “if you can find Gov- 
ernor’s Island, you’re in!’”—LEONARD 
Lyons, N. Y. Fost. 


TOLERANCE 


What many of us need in our person- 
al and business life is the tolerance 
that exists in insane asylums. A wo- 
man who had eight years of life in 
mental hospitals and recovered her 
balance, says that in all but one 
asylum there has prevailed a tolerance 
for human idiosyncracies and foibles 
that was remarkable. She says the 
people in such places overlook actions 
and speeches which in ordinary life 
would result in lawsuits and irrepar 
ably damaged friendships. What we 
ought to remember is that outside of 
asylums all people are not perfectly 
sane all the time——THomas DRrReEIrr, 
The Curtis Courier, 3-742. 


WAGES 


If there is such a marked difference 
between army and factory pay, it 
would seem logical to place the fac- 
tory workers on the same basis as 
the soldiers, with the same provision 
for increases in the scale that there 
is in the army, We fear it would not 
work, however, because industry 
could not meet the army scale of 
maintenance, pay and allowances. If 
in doubt, ask any employer if he 
would be willing to try the experi- 
ment.—Moncton Transcript, 


The Star-Spangled Manner 


In one Australian town Americans 
needed a staff headquarters telephone 
quickly. They were told it would take 
two days. 

A signal corps linesman couldn’t 
wait. He walked into a store tele- 
phone booth and jerked the pay tele- 
phone off the wall. Five minutes later 
he helped himself to copper wire and 
within 30 minutes the headquarters 
phone was in service. 

“Let ’em spend the next two days 
rebuilding the telephone booth,” the 
signalman said. 

THE AMERICANS haven’t been able 
to do anything about the Austra- 
lian practice of quitting work in the 
aircraft factories each morning and 
afternoon, but they’ve reduced the 
time needed for the function. 

The Americans noted that the work- 
ers walked considerable distances to 
the tea dispensaries so they converted 
a number of jeeps into tea wagons, 
brought the tea to the men at their 
benches. The hundreds of man hours 
a week that had been lost was cut by 
75 per cent. 

BoMBER PiLots. reported that a 
large tree at the edge of an airdrome 
made their landings hazardous. The 
Australian said something might be 
done in a few days. 


“Go down there and see what the 


fellow wants for his house and lot,” 
the American commandant told an 
aide. “Pay him what he wants and 
pull the damned tree and the house 
down.” 

The house and the tree were down 
that afternoon.—Don Caswett, UP 
Correspondent with MacArthur’s 
Forces. 

“eé ” 

I should like to report the profound 
observation that Americans are intro- 
ducing strange ways of living in dark- 
est Africa. 

Old British hands in Africa don’t 
mind discomforts if they can have 
their tea. When I arrived at an R. A. 
F. camp I found two officers in tin 
bathtubs under a tree, soaping them- 
selves while natives poured water on 
them, 

The Americans start by digging 
wells to get pure water. They bring 
in refrigerators so they can have 
fresh meat, vegetables, fruit juice and 
other energy-producing foods. Next 
they put in showers and other con- 
veniences, and finally comfortable 
sleeping quarters. 

It may seem like pampering, but 
the result is that the Americans put 
in a longer day’s work and are there- 
fore able to do construction jobs in 
an incredibly short time.—RayMonpb 
CLAPPER, writing from Cairo, Egypt. 


WAR—Action 


Napoleon on the march, in one of 
his lightning campaigns, was slowed 
down by excess baggage. He gained 
speed—and success—as the result of 
one terse order: “Anes et savants en 
arriere!” (Asses and brain-trusters to 
the rear!).—MerL_e Tuorpe, in his 
Editorial “The Job is War, Not Re- 
form,” Nation’s Business, 3-42. 


WAR—Benefits 


Everybody noticed how much more 
satisfactory a state of war was than 
a state of not-quite-war. The years 
between Munich and Pearl Harbor 
were like the time you put in a doc- 
tor’s waiting room, years of fumbling 
with old magazines and unconfirmed 
suspicions, the ante years, the time 
of the moist palm and irresolution. 
Then the door opened and you walked 
in and things were better right away 
because you had something definite 
to do, even if it was only sticking out 
your tongue at the doctor—or at the 
Japanese.—E. B. Wuire, “One Man’s 
Meat,” Harper's, 3-42. 


WAR—Physical Effects 


New disease prevalent in Hawaii 
is called Nipponitis; causes a_ se- 
vere itching sensation in the trigger 
finger.-—Pearl Harbor Bulletin. 


WEALTH 


A famous magazine publisher once 
gave me the job of discovering some 
industry in which no one was making 
a fortune. I spent a year in the 
quest, traveling thousands of miles 
and making all kinds of inquiries. I 
was unable to find a single industry 
from cradle to coffins in which some- 
one, somewhere, was not making mil- 
lions, Certainly, it would seem that 
it is the man, not the industry, which 
determines success or failure— 
Rocer W. Barson, Brass Tacks. 


WEATHER 
“We can’t say— 
We daren’t peach— 
But you all know 
This ain’t Palm Beach.— 
—Alaska Service Record. 





ROM 


esteryear 


The Love of Home 
By DANieL WEBSTER 





DANIEL WEBSTER was a statesman of 
the school which came to flower in 
the days before ghost writers were 
generally accepted. Thus, like Inger- 
soll and other orators of a somewhat 
later era, he wrote the words that 
came trippingly upon the tongue. We 
find his style a bit bombastic, but he 
was counted, none the less, a clear and 
cogent speaker in his day, A child 
of the wilderness, he was one of the 
early products of a rural school sys- 
tem which even then was pushing into 
remote solitudes. Webster was born 
in 1782; died in 1852. 





It is only shallow-minded pretenders 
who either make distinguished origin 
a matter of personal merit, or obscure 
origin a matter of personal reproach. 
Taunt and scoffing at the humble con- 
dition of early life affect nobody in 
America but those who are foolish 
enough to indulge them, and they are 
generally sufficiently punished by 
public rebuke. A man who is not 
ashamed of himself need not be 
ashamed of his early condition. 

It did not happen to me to be born 
in a log cabin; but my elder brothers 
and sisters were born in a log cabin 
raised among the snowdrifts of New 
Hampshire. 

Its remains still exist; I make it an 
annual visit. I carry my children to 
it, to teach them the hardships en- 
dured by the generations which have 
gone before them. I love to dwell on 
the tender recollections, the kindred 
ties, the early affections and the 
touching narratives and incidents 
which mingle with all I know of this 
primitive family abode. 


I weep to think that none of those 
who inhabited it are now among the 
living; and if ever I am ashamed of 
it, or if ever I fail in my affectionate 
veneration for him who reared it and 
defended it against savage violence 
and destruction, cherished all the 
domestic virtues beneath its roof, 
and, through the fire and blood of a 
seven years’ revolutionary war, 
shrunk from no danger, no toil, no 
sacrifice, to serve his country and to 
raise his children to a condition bet- 
ter than his own, may my name and 
the name of my posterity be blotted 
forever from the memory of man- 
kind! 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


At the first-aid classes in the MGM 
studios in Hollywood the instructor 
persisted in pursuing the directions, 
chapter by chapter, contained in the 
First Aid Book. At the sixth session 
he devoted the entire lecture to the 
matter of snake bites. ... “I think 
we're wasting our time,” one student 
protested. “We're at war now. And 
we should be discussing the treatment 
of bomb wounds instead of snake 
bites.” .. . “Young man,” warned the 
instructor, “let me tell you one thing: 
You don’t know those Japs.” 


eee 
“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


JIMMY CAGNEY 

An actor was strolling down 
Broadway one afternoon, when he 
stopped before a scale and decided 
to weigh himself. 

The actor inserted a penny in 
the machine and a hand on the 
machine showed his weight, and 
then a character card dropped out 
of a slot. It read: 


“You are extremely egotistical 
and if you don’t change soon, you 
will never get anywhere.” 

Of course the actor felt there 
must be some mistake, so he in- 


serted another penny, and 
promptly another little card came 
out. It read, “You are extremely 
egotistical and if you don’t 
change soon, you will never get 
anywhere.” 

This made the actor very angry. 
With a snort, he pushed another 
penny into the scale, and immedi- 
ately a third card came out. It 
staggered him. It read, “Maybe 
you think I’m kidding!”—Liberty. 


A submarine sailor headed for a 
secret base was on our train and he 
had come across one of the better sto- 
ries of the day. It happened in Bir- 
mingham as anything can. 

This father, upon hearing that his 
son-in-law had enlisted in the serv- 
ice, breathed a sigh of relief. 

“The war will be over soon,” he told 
a friend, 

“How's that?” the friend asked. 

“Well, Joe’s in the Army now—and 
that lazy so-and-so’s never held any 
job for more than six months!”—Jack 
Troy, Atlanta Constitution. 


One day Billy Rose was approached 
by a man who requested a job in his 
new show. 

“What can you do?” asked Rose. 

“T can dive head first from a 500- 
foot ladder into a barrel of sawdust,” 
said the man. 

“I'd like to see you do that,” an- 
nounced the showman. 

The stunt was performed by the 
man much to the amazement of Rose. 

“You are hired,” exclaimed Rose 
excitedly. “I’ll pay you $250 a week!” 

“Oh, no,” said the man. 

“Then, I’ll pay you $500 a week!” 

“Oh, no,” said the man. 

“Then, I’ll pay you $1,000 a week— 
but that’s my top figure!” 

“Oh, no,” said the man. 

“Why not?” asked Rose. 

“You see,” replied the man, “that 
was the first time I ever did that 
trick—-and I don’t like it!”—Epna B. 
Situ, The Best I Know, (Waverly, 
$1.75). 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Barbara had been left to put herself 
to bed for the first time. The next 
night she said, “Mother, you'd better 
put me to bed ‘cause last night I 
forgot part of my prayer and had to 
use some of the blessing.—Parents’ 
Magazine. 





